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TROUBLESOME SUBJECTS

IN the February following the defeat of the Armada Parliament
met to answer the inevitable call for money, At the Queen's
right hand, on the opening day, stood Sir Christopher Hatton.
He had become Lord Chancellor in April 15 87, an appointment
which Elizabeth made with strong misgivings, on account of
the unpleasant comment to which it was likely to give rise. For
Hatton, though once a student of the Inns of Court, was not a
lawyer as his two predecessors had been. He had danced his way
into favour, ea mere vegetable of the Court, that sprung up at
night*. However, like other favourites he was a man of real
capacity, and Elizabeth had turned him into a councillor and
statesman, who by his work and influence had come ktterly to
rank with Leicester, Burghley, and Walsingham as one of the
four most influential men in the government, a person deserving
great office. The appointment was not unreasonable, and if it
emphasized the political side of the Chancellor's office, Hatton's
prudence saved it from failure on the legal side.

To Hatton fell the task of making the opening speech of the
Parliament. He struck the note of the time, a fierce vituperative
hatred of the Pope and all his works. He inveighed against the
raging Bull and slanderous calumniations of that monster Pius
V; against the tag and rag of seminary priests sent hither pell-
mell, thick and threefold, to Increase the number of potential
rebels under pretence of planting popery; against the unchris-
tian fury of the Pope - 'that wolfish blood-sucker* - and of the
Spaniard - "that insatiable tyrant' - turned against a Virgin
Queen, a famous lady, and a country which embraced without
corruption In doctrine the true and sincere religion of Christ;
and against the machinations and writings of that shameless
atheist and bloody Cardinal Allen, a savage and barbarous
priest. He was shocked that Englishmen - 'those bloody priest^